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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 



[This department of the Annals will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Academy all items of interest which will serve to indicate the municipat 
activity of the large cities of Europe and America. Among the contributors are : 
James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City ; Sylvester Baxter, Esq., 
Boston Herald, Boston ; Samuel B. Capen, Esq., President Municipal League, Bos- 
ton; Mr. A. L. Crocker, Minneapolis; Victor Rosewater, Ph. D., Omaha Bee, 
Omaha; Professor John Henry Gray, Chairman Committee on Municipal Affairs, 
Civic Federation, Chicago.] 



AMERICAN CITIES. 

Philadelphia. — An important question of jurisdiction has recently 
arisen with regard to the power of Councils over the construction of 
street railway lines within the city limits. The matter arose in con- 
nection with a proposed trolley line within the limits of Fairmount 
Park. The Park Commission claimed the right to grant the franchise, 
which was disputed by a number of members of Councils. The City 
Solicitor, in his opinion on the subject, decided in favor of the City 
Councils as against the Park Commission. The Pennsylvania Consti- 
tution of 1874 provides that no street passenger railways shall be con- 
structed within the limits of any city, borough or township without 
the consent of its local authorities. In the opinion of the City Solici- 
tor the Fairmount Park Commission is not to be regarded as a " local 
authority" within the meaning of the Constitution; that while it is 
given certain powers over the territory of the park, it is not a munici- 
pal corporation. The " local authority " in the city of Philadelphia, 
within the intent of the Constitution, is the legislative and executive 
branches of the city government. This does not deprive the Park 
Commission of the power to construct or license the construction of a 
passenger railway within the park ; it does, however, render necessary 
the consent of Councils before any such authority be exercised, either 
by the Commission or any private corporation. 

It is interesting to compare the appropriations to various municipal 
departments in New York and Philadelphia for the year 1895 : 

Philadelphia. New York. 

Street Cleaning, 1783,911 $2,367,390 

Police (excl. of electrical appliances) . 2,413,530 5,717,072 

Fire, 899,747 2,084,421 

Health, 196,020 460,680 

Education, 3.423,139 3,262,423 

Parks (maintenance), 584,795 1,198,955 
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The Controller's Report for 1894 shows a very favorable condition of 
the city's finances. The total disbursements during the year amounted 
to $3 2 ,39°>333-57 of which {3,795,893.59 represents interest and liqui- 
dation of the funded debt. During recent years, and more especially 
since the city has been living under its new charter, the cost of muni- 
cipal departments has increased enormously. To give some idea of 
this increase since consolidation it is only necessary to examine the 
following table : 

Total Payments. Cost of Departments. 

1855 $ 4,880,617.4a $ 3,245,186.90 

i860 5;5°8,704.33 2,68.2,548.13 

1865 io',505,39i.go 4,150,296.84 

1870 11,492,908.81 5,630,611.88 

•875 i3,446,45«-73 10,105,919.89 

1880 14,640,479.54 6,370,578.34 

1885 14,298,413.85 8,654,527.78 

1887 17,638,304.05 11,961,348.80 

1800 22,531,381.05 16,273,676.45 

1892 23,061,526.76 17,655,568.28 

•894 32,390,333-57 23,858,083.30 

One of the most notable features of the report is the great increase 
in the amounts paid for mandamuses. These arise mainly in connec- 
tion with street improvements. Councils for instance orders the 
change of grade of any street. The owners of property injured by 
such changes bring suit against the city for the amount. In case the 
appropriations for this purpose are uot sufficient to pay such dam- 
ages the court issues a mandamus, ordering the city treasury to pay 
such amounts. 

An ordinance has recently been introduced into Councils which if 
passed will effectually check this evil. It provides that where prop- 
erty is taken for public purposes by reason of opening of streets, or 
changing the lines or grades, the ordinance to authorize it shall be 
referred to a committee, which committee shall then submit to the 
Survey Bureau a detailed plan of the property to be taken. Upon the 
return of the plan from this bureau a sub-committee of five is to be 
appointed by the committee, whose duty it will be to investigate 
claims of damages and assess benefits. The report of this committee 
is then to be referred to a board of three members, — the City Solicitor, 
the head of the department of public works or of the particular 
bureau interested, and a third person, familiar with real estate in the 
vicinity, to be selected by the other two members. The report of this 
board, which is to be made within one month, is to contain the claims 
for damages, together with agreements in writing from the property- 
owners binding them to the price they agreed to accept from the city. 
The whole matter then goes before Councils, where appropriations for 
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such damages will be made according to the ordinary legal require- 
ments. During the last few years the payments for such mandamuses 
have been as follows : 

1880 .... $ 123,700.82 

1885 202,266.77 

1887 356.524.87 

1888 252,547.50 

1889 463,827.74 

1890 483,111.83 

1892 752,52935 

1893 1,036,427-35 

1894 2,555,810.61 

New York City. — The close of the Lexow investigation in New York 
City has awakened a desire for similar investigations in other depart- 
ments of the city government. It does not seem at present that the 
Legislature is inclined to meet this demand. The Mayor of New 
York, however, is given very wide powers in the matter of investigat- 
ing the work of departments. The Consolidation Act gives to him 
the power to appoint two Commissioners of Accounts, removable at 
will, whose duty it is to make quarterly examinations of the accounts 
of the various departments. He may furthermore order special 
examinations in any department of the city and county government. 
For this purpose, the Commissioners have the power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths and to examine such 
persons as they may deem necessary. Under this provision, it will 
be comparatively easy for the Executive to carry the investigations 
into departments other than the police. Mayor Strong has expressed 
his intention of exercising this power to its fullest extent. 

The comparison of the final estimate of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment for the year 1895 and the Comptroller's reports of 
previous years illustrate very clearly the complex, and to the 
average citizen, absolutely unintelligible system of accounting in that 
city. In this the city officials are not at fault. It has been forced 
upon them to a very great extent by the State Legislature. The expen- 
ditures of the city are divided into two distinct classes : the General 
Appropriation Account and the Special -*nd Trust accounts. It is the 
evident purpose of the former to include the general expenses of the 
city government, that is, the interest and redemption of the city 
debt and the ordinary expenditures of the various city departments. 

When we come to examine the Special and Trust accounts, we find 
that many of the items therein contained ought, under any rigorous 
scientific classification, to be placed as a part of the general expenses 
of the city government. The Legislature, however, has adopted the 
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policy of passing innumerable special laws, authorizing and directing 
departments, or, as is generally the case, the City Comptroller, to 
issue bonds for the payment of certain improvements. These bonds 
do not always represent such new constructions as would justify the 
floating of new loans, but are often issued for purposes such as repay- 
ing and general street improvement, park improvements and the like. 

Another of the many anomalies which the report of the Comptroller 
brings out very clearly is the independent position, financial and ad- 
ministrative, occupied by at least one of the departments. For instance, 
the Department of Docks, whose expenditure amounts to two or 
three millions of dollars annually (for 1892, $2,950,000) is entirely inde- 
pendent, for its annual appropriation, of the Board of Aldermen or of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. Instead of defraying 
the expenses of this department out of the annual tax-levy, an act of 
the Legislature gives to the Department of Docks the power to defray 
its expenses out of special dock bonds, which it alone has the power 
to issue. As a result, the receipts of the department instead of flowing 
into the general city treasury, go to the treasury of the sinking fund 
for the redemption of the city debt 

These facts are merely illustrative of the difficulty of develop- 
ing an orderly and systematic method of accounting, when the State 
Legislature continually encroaches upon the better judgment of the 
financial officials of the city. Had New York been left to develop its 
own financial system, there is not the slightest doubt that the present 
complicated 1 system of accounts would not for a moment be tolerated, 
and that it would be possible for the average citizen to obtain at least 
some general information on the financial operations of his city from the 
annual reports. At present this is only possible for him who has given 
special study to the matter, and even then many points remain obscure. 

The report on "Receipts" shows the same involved method of 
accounting. The Comptroller is compelled to make a four-fold 
division, first, taxes ; second, general fund ; third, special and trust 
accounts ; and fourth, loans. 

To the ordinary observer it would seem that these four divisions 
would cover the entire income of the city. This, however, is not the 
case ; the hand of the State Legislature is again felt in its disturbing 
influence on the city's financies. The receipts from a number of im- 
portant sources of income have been pledged for the payment of the 
city debt — some for its redemption, others for the payment of interest. 
These receipts flow into the sinking fund. The most important of the 
former, that is for the redemption of the city debt, are such items as 
market rents, amounting to over three hundred thousand dollars 
annually ; dock and slip rents, amounting to nearly two millions ; and 
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railroad franchises, amounting to over one hundred and fifty thousand. 
As to the latter, viz., the fund for the payment of interest on the city 
debt, the entire income from the Croton water rents, amounting 
to nearly three and one-half million dollars, is pledged for the 
payment of interest on the city loans. In fact, nearly ten millions of 
dollars, which, under the ordinary system of accounting, would flow 
into the general city treasury, are thus diverted from their natural 
channel into the sinking fund. 

The report of the Department of Public Parks for 1894 contains 
some interesting information concerning the remarkable development 
of the system of parks in New York City. South of the Harlem River 
there are at present about seventeen parks, of which Central Park, 
with 840 acres, and Riverside Park, with 178 acres, are the largest. In 
fact the total area of the seventeen parks is only 1175 acres. North 
of the Harlem, in the annexed territory of the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth wards, a number of new parks have been laid out which 
will soon place New York ahead of all American cities in park area. 
The ten larger parks in this new district comprise an area of 3863 
acres, the largest being Pelham Bay Park with 1756 acres, Van Cort- 
landt with 1132 acres, and Bronx with 661 acres. One of the most 
important parks in the system, however, which, it is to be hoped, will 
soon be ready for use, is the Mulberry Bend Park, authorized by the 
Act of 1887. The condemnation proceedings for this small park 
resulted in a damage assessment of one and one-half million dollars. 
The law, however, only permits an annual expenditure of one million, so 
that it has been impossible up to the present time to buy the property. 

Laws passed in 1894 authorized condemnation proceedings for five 
additional parks. At the present rate of increase New York will soon 
be able to meet one of the greatest needs of the congested district 
below Fourteenth street, viz., a number of small parks and children's 
playgrounds. 

In order to show the magnitude of the operations conducted by the 
Park Board, it is only necessary to refer to the fact that in addition to 
the regular appropriation of $1,177,195 in 1894, seven special laws, 
passed during the year, authorized the creation of $2,500,000 special 
indebtedness for various park improvements. Of this $1,000,000 was to 
be expended in various park improvements in order to give employ- 
ment to the great army of unemployed. 

In fact, in examining the total present bonded indebtedness of New 
York City, we find that of a total gross debt of $155,000,000 over 
$19,000,000 represents the expenditure on park improvements and 
extensions during the past twenty years. To compare park space in 
various cities : 
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Population Total Area Population 

{Estimated.) of Parks. per Acre 

1891. Acres. of Park. 

Philadelphia 1,160,000 3175 3653 

New York, i,845i739 5030* 366-9 

Paris, 2,527,000 4969 508.6 

Chicago, 1,400,000 2148 651.3 

I/mdon, 4,311,000 6045 711.5 

Berlin, 1,648,000 1760 936.4 

If we were to leave out of account the largest parks in each city the 
order would be changed, Philadelphia sinking to the bottom of the 
list with but 527 acres of park space. 

Review of the Reform Movement in New York City.\ 

Soon after the Good Government Clubs had held a convention 
and adopted a platform in June, it became apparent that the pop- 
ular idea of municipal politics had begun to undergo a great change. 
The theory that municipal elections and municipal administration 
should be non-partisan, in the sense that they should be independent 
of national politics, began to show a new strength among the great 
body of voters. The fact that the non-partisan idea had emerged 
from the theoretical stage was soon recognized by the practical 
politicians. 

At a conference of the leaders of the various organizations opposed 
to Tammany Hall, called by a joint committee of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs and the German-American Reform Union, it became 
apparent that politicians recognized the fact that they had to deal 
with a new force, and that it would not be good politics to oppose 
non-partisanship. Indeed, from the very beginning of the local cam- 
paign municipal reformers were greatly encouraged by the politicians' 
enforced recognition of the growing vitality of this principle. It is 
not necessary to enter into the details of the history of the subsequent 
formation of the Committee of Seventy, and of the successful cam- 
paign carried on by that committee with the aid of other organiza- 
tions. 

The most interesting point about the preliminary work done by the 
Good Government Clubs, is the fact that the theory of non-partisanship 
was put forward as the central idea about which it was found possible 
to rally all the forces opposed to Tammany Hall. Such a result would 
not have been possible two or three years ago ; it is very doubtful 
if it would have been possible one year ago. The obvious fact is that 

* Area of parks belonging to the city. Portion of Pelham Bay Park (1756 acres) 
outside city limits. 

t This review has been furnished by James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the 
City Reform Club of New York City. 
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the continual preaching of this principle by those who have been 
alive to the evils of municipal government throughout the country, 
has at last begun to have practical effect. This is the point in which 
the recent success of the reform movement in this city differs from 
former victories of a similar kind in New York and other cities of the 
Union. To this extent that success is a notable triumph for those 
organizations which, in season and out of season, have urged the doc- 
trine of non-partisanship. It is to be hoped that the recognition of a 
vital principle behind the movement, will result in preserving the 
fruits of victory as it has never been possible to preserve them when 
a reform victory in municipal matters has been simply the result of an 
effort to cure intolerable conditions without the establishing of any 
aggressive permanent principle. This is decidedly the belief among 
reformers in New York. 

Mayor Strong has begun his administration in a manner to 
encourage his supporters in the belief that his official acts will be con- 
trolled by this central principle. If he adheres to this policy the 
result will be to establish non-partisanship as a necessary principle 
riot only in the politics of New York City, but also, ultimately, in the 
politics of all other large cities of the couatry. 

The reform declarations by Mayor Strong, and the directions as to 
the custody of indictments publicly given by Recorder Goff to the 
Clerk of the Court of General Sessions on January 7, are perhaps the 
two most striking specific illustrations yet seen of the new spirit which 
has been infused into the conduct of public business. After charging 
the January Grand Jury in the Court of General Sessions, the Recorder 
explained to the Clerk of the Court that the customary retention by the 
District Attorney of indictments presented in that court, was entirely 
irregular. He said : " It is therefore ordered that henceforth each 
and every indictment entered in this court by the grand jury shall 
remain in the custody of the clerk of this court, and the clerk of this 
court shall be held to a strict responsibility and accountability for the 
possession of such indictments. It is further ordered that the clerk of 
this court prepare and keep a record of each indictment, which record 
shall show on its face the progress of such indictment from its finding 
until its final disposition." The "pigeon-holing" of indictments in 
the District Attorney's office is an evil with which the people of this 
city have long been familiar, and which will be cured by the enforce- 
ment of the Recorder's order. 

The action thus taken by the Mayor and the Recorder illustrates the 
sufficiency of the statutes for nearly all purposes of local government. 
The trouble has been much less with the laws than with the adminis- 
tration of them. Given honest and efficient officers, an excellent 
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municipal government would be secured under the present laws. Nev- 
ertheless, certain changes in the statutes are generally demanded by the 
reform sentiment of the city. The first of these is to give to the Mayor 
absolute power to remove heads of departments, in place of the power 
which he now has to remove for cause with the approval of the Gover- 
nor. A bill* prepared by the Committee of Seventy, giving each 
Mayor this absolute power during the first four months of his term, has 
been introduced in the Legislature. 

The Legislature, embracing the Senate elected in 1893, and the newly 
elected Assembly, convened on January 2. It will be called upon to 
consider very important questions affecting New York City. 

The vote of the people of New York and Brooklyn, in November, 
■was in favor of the consolidation of those two cities, and several towns 
and villages, with adjacent territory. The Legislature is expected to 
take action toward giving effect to this expression of the popular wish. 
The task of preparing a scheme of consolidation and a charter for the 
resulting municipality is one before which the ablest lawyers stand 
appalled. It is probable that this task will be assigned to a special 
commission. In the meantime, the situation created by the vote upon 
consolidation prevents any general overhauling of the mass of laws 
relating to New York City. Certain changes, however, will be pro- 
posed ; and some will undoubtedly be made. 

Of those, the most urgent in the popular mind is some radical 
change in the law relating to the Police Department. This is a case in 
which we are apt to expect entirely too much from legislation. The 
evil in the department, as developed by the Lexow Investigating Com- 
mittee, is not in the law, but in the men who administer the law. 
Nevertheless, the demand that a single Commissioner should be sub- 
stituted for the four Commissioners who now govern the department, 
is general. The City Club is making an inquiry into the administration 
of the election laws by the police and the Bureau of Elections in the 
Police Department. The result thus far is to show that in the selection 
of polling places and of election officers the Commissioners discharge 
their duties very unsatisfactorily. The City Club has under consid- 
eration a bill to separate the Bureau of Elections from the Police 
Department. Such separation would make it easier to secure legisla- 
tion placing the department under a single head, as the Legislature 
would probably insist upon making bi-partisan the head of any branch 
of the local government which was to control the machinery of elec- 
tions. It is understood that a bill substituting a single Commissioner 
for the three Dock Commissioners, has been prepared. 

* Senator I^wson's Bill which has passed Senate and Assembly and now goes to 
Mayor Strong. 
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The revised constitution adopted by the people in November, went 
into effect on January I. It contains a number of provisions of imme- 
diate interest to those who are seeking better government for the cities 
of the State. 

Among these is a comprehensive civil service provision to the effect 
that "appointments and promotion in the civil service of the State, 
and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness to be ascertained, so far 
as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive." The Legislature is required to pass the laws necessary 
to give effect to this provision ; and the policy of the State, expressed 
hitherto in statutes, is thus declared in a manner which leaves the Legis- 
lature no option as to the general application of civil service reform. 

The new constitutional requirement that every bill "shall have been 
printed and upon the desks of the members, in its final form, at least 
three calendar legislative days prior to its final passage," will give 
New York relief in helping to prevent such "snap legislation '' as the 
city has suffered from in the past The separation of municipal from 
State and national elections, effected by the revised constitution, is a 
consummation to which municipal reformers in New York have looked 
forward for years. Hereafter, all elections for municipal officers will 
fall in odd years, and State and national elections in even years, 
except that members of the assembly will be elected at every regular 
annual election. One effect of the provisions of the constitution on this 
point is to make the term of Mayor Strong three years instead of two. 

The classification of cities under the revised constitution and the 
safeguards established against the passing of hasty legislation affect- 
ing single cities, promise some relief from the intolerable annual flood 
of special statutes relating to the government of cities. 

The municipal government of New York is seen to be in a state of 
transition in its three phases, the constitutional, the statutory, and the 
administrative. The constitution which went into effect with the 
present year contains important new provisions affecting the city 
directly or indirectly. The Legislature now in session will pass impor- 
tant legislation in the nature of amendments to the city's charter. 
The officers elected by a great non-partisan uprising have assumed 
office with a determination to bring about many wholesome changes 
in the municipal administration. 

Civil Service Administration in New York City* 

The first appearance of any complete summary of the work accom- 
plished by the Civil Service Board of New York City during the first 
•Prepared by Mr. Harcy A. Cashing, of Columbia College. 
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decade of its existence affords definite and suggestive material on which 
to enlarge. Putting aside for the present, however, any consideration 
of the classification and technical detail of the recurring questions of 
administrative policy, and of the late political proposals of question- 
ably reformative or even helpful legislation, notice need be taken, in 
connection with the table, of the relation of the number examined to 
the number passed, and of the latter to the number appointed. If the 
percentage of those appointed were based on the number examined, 
the result would be more striking still, and would show that, espe- 
cially as to the competitive examinations, the work of the board has 
certainly had effect. The object of such work is largely one of selec- 
tion and sifting, and in this case the sifting has been more than 
nominal. The large percentage, both of those passed and of those 
appointed after non-competitive examinations, is due almost wholly 
to the fact that for some positions, as, for instance, attendants on the 
insane, the nature of the work militates against a large number of ap- 
plicants, and renders necessary the occasional use of the non-competi- 
tive test. The total in the classified service naturally varies but little, 
when the city's administrative organization is able, without much 
increase, to meet all ordinary variations of amount of public service. 
Such variations of demand for service occur mainly in such depart- 
ments as those of public works and street cleaning, and hence appears 
a marked fluctuation in the number of the unclassified, consisting 
largely of day laborers and employes of the lowest grades, many of 
whom are employed temporarily. The size of this class, however, 
illustrates the importance of the question as to the advisability and 
propriety of subjecting all such to civil service rules. The direction 
of such matters of administration rests largely with the Mayor, and 
upon him as directly as upon any man depends the extent to which 
theoretical civil service will be made practical in New York City. 
The beginnings, as judged by men considered authorities on such mat- 
ters as well as by others, have been creditable to those who have kept 
alive such an office under administrations not founded on civil service 
principles. Such being the case, the officials under a new mayor 
have an ample opportunity of drawing hard and fast lines without 
fear from above. 

Boston. — The Municipal League of Boston has just published its 
second tract, which contains many important suggestions as to the 
system of municipal government in Massachusetts.* 

The pamphlet contains the address of the president, Samuel B. 
Capen, Esq., in which he sums up the immediate ends the League 

* Tract No. 2. Publications of the Municipal League of Boston. Samuel B. 
Capen, Esq., president. 
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has in view. The work of organization throughout the wards of the 
city has been actively prosecuted, so that the central organization is 
prepared to do very effective work. In addition to exercising control 
over the various municipal departments, the League is advocating 
definite action in such questions as the housing of the poor, increased 
school accommodations, etc. 

The constitution of the lower branch of the city legislature is care- 
fully examined. Out of a total of seventy-five members, fifty-nine 
pay no other than a poll-tax. The League holds that in a city with a 
total valuation of over nine hundred millions of dollars, this proportion 
does not mean an adequate representation of property. 

There are, furthermore, a number of important recommendations 
involving amendments to the City Charter. These are: 

First. The extension of the term of the Mayor from one to three 
years. 

Second. The abolition of the bi-cameral City Council, and the 
placing of the legislative work of the city in one representative body. 

Third. The establishment of a Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, exercising powers similar to the New York Board. Its consti- 
tution, however, would be very different, as two of the five members 
are to be taken from outside the city government, namely, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and of the Chamber of Commerce. Another 
plan outlines the constitution of this board as follows : the Mayor, the 
Auditor, the president of the City Council and the two senior mem- 
bers of the Sinking Fund Commission. The functions of this board 
will be to recommend the annual appropriations for the various city 
departments to the City Council. The latter is to be given the power 
of reducing but may not increase the amounts thus recommended. 

Fourth. The election of all members of Councils on a general ticket, 
recognizing the principle of proportional representation. 

Fifth. The placing of the departments of the city government under 
the control of a single head, instead of the commissions as at present. 

CUR.RBNT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

It is gratifying to announce the appearance of one of the few im- 
portant books dealing with municipal government. The Century 
Company has just published Dr. Albert Shaw's treatise on " Municipal 
Government in Great Britain." * The Annals will have occasion to 
review this book in detail in a subsequent number. 

Dr. Shaw has made liberal use of the articles published from time 
to time in the Century Magazine. The book, however, is essentially 

* " Municipal Government in Great Britain." By Albert Shaw. Pp. 385. 
Price, J2.00. New York : Century Company, 1895. 
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a new one. In the nine chapters Dr. Shaw deals with the following 
questions : 

First. The Growth and Problems of Modern Cities. In this chap- 
ter the rapid growth of cities in the older countries of Europe is shown 
to contrast very favorably with the increase in newer countries, espe- 
cially in the United States. Second, The Rise of British Towns, the 
Reform Acts, and the Municipal Code. Third, The British System in 
Operation. In this chapter the municipal franchises and the methods 
of nomination and election are examined in detail. Fourth, A Study 
of Glasgow, which contains a most interesting account of the social 
work which the city has undertaken. Fifth, Manchester's Municipal 
Activities. As in the preceding chapter, Dr. Shaw lays a special stress 
on the activity of the city in those fields which we are accustomed to 
regard as extra-municipal. Sixth, Birmingham, Its Civic Life and 
Expansion. The author here confines himself more closely to the 
ordinary municipal functions, giving us, however, much interesting 
information concerning the artisans' dwellings. Seventh, Social Activ- 
ities of British Towns. Eighth, The Government of London. Ninth, 
Metropolitan Tasks and Problems. 

In an appendix we are given the reprints of English Municipal 
Code, the London (Progressive) Platform, and the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1894, appointed to recommend a scheme for the 
complete municipal unity of the old City and County of London. 

"The Problem of Police Legislation in New York City." By Dor- 
man B. Eaton. Paper. Pp. 36. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price, twenty cents. A series of papers originally published in the 
New York Times. Mr. Eaton advocates the "commission" as op- 
posed to the "single-headed " administration of the police department 

"The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces." By Fred- 
eric Harrison. Pp. 490. New York : Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$2.25. Contains several interesting essays on the city — Ancient, Med- 
iaeval, Modern and Ideal. 

"Suggestions on Government." By S. E. MOFFETT. Pp. 200. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally & Co. Price, |i.oo. A series of essays on 
the referendum, proportional representation, etc. 

Professor John R. Commons, of Indiana University, has just published 
an outline of a course of seven lectures on "City Government." These 
lectures cover the questions of : " Population and the Ballot," "Home 
Rule for Cities, " "Municipal Administration," "Municipal Council,'* 
" City Schools," "Temperance and Justice," and, " Expenditure and 
Revenue." In the course of these seven lectures, Professor Commons 
touches upon most of the problems of city government, giving very 
excellent bibliographical references. Of special interest is the second 
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lecture, in which the relation of the city to the State is carefully 
examined. 

The National Municipal League has published a fourth pamphlet 
containing the constitution and by-laws of a number of reform associ- 
ations throughout the country. The following is a list of those in- 
cluded in this publication : Municipal League of Philadelphia, City 
Club of New York, Citizens' Association of Boston, Baltimore Reform 
League, Civic Federation of Chicago, Good Government Club of San 
Francisco, Law Enforcement Society of Brooklyn, and the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia. 

The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has 
published the syllabus of a course of six lectures delivered by Dr. 
Albert A. Bird, Staff Lecturer to the Society, on "The American 
Citizen." * Dr. Bird devotes two lectures to the Federal Government, 
one to political parties and representation, another to election laws, 
party organization and methods ; the fifth to municipal government, 
and the concluding lecture to our civil service and its reform. In the 
fifth lecture, Dr. Bird deals with the rise of the problem of municipal 
government, and the social consequences of the rapid growth of the 
urban population, the general machinery of city government ; the 
scope of municipal activity ; the causes of inefficiency and the sug- 
gested remedies for reform. 

In the Quarterly Journal 0/ Economics for January, 1895, Professor 
William Smart, of Glasgow, gives an interesting account of the munici- 
pal industries of that city. The most successful of these has been the 
gas works. The city supplies gas, with a candle-power of 21.3 at about 
sixty-one cents per thousand cubic feet. The policy has been to run 
the works with little or no profit ; in case there is a surplus above run- 
ning expenses and interest charges, it is used for further improve- 
ments or reduction in price. The experience of Glasgow in its effort 
to improve the sanitary condition of the most congested districts, 
through the condemnation and purchase by the city of the most unsani- 
tary portions, is reviewed by Professor Smart. Although the financial 
returns to the city have not as yet been of a kind to justify this whole- 
sale purchase of property, from a purely fiscal standpoint, the reason 
is to be found in the depressed condition of the real-estate market, 
rather than in any lack of foresight on the part of the authorities. 
The city has built on the property which it now owns, seven model 
lodging houses, and will shortly expend $500,000 in the construction 
of model tenements. 

In the Contemporary Review for January Mr. Sidney Webb reviews 

* Price ten cents. American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
Philadelphia. 
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the work of the London County Council. During the six years of its 
existence, the changes effected in administrative organization and 
methods of work amount to little short of a revolution. Mr. Webb 
discusses in detail the admirable system of conducting the business of 
the council. Through the printing of all propositions, resolutions, 
recommendations of committees and reasons therefor, unnecessary 
discussion is prevented. Interesting details concerning the work of 
the committees of the council are given. The greatest achievement 
has been in the improved sanitary drainage, which has replaced the 
"Thames pollution " system of former years. Over one thousand 
acres have been added to the park system of the city in a large number 
of open spaces; model lodging-houses and improved dwellings con- 
structed by the municipality, are rapidly being opened, educational 
facilities are being made more varied and accessible to all. In fact, 
every municipal department has the most gratifying results to show as 
the result of the new life which the County Council has instilled into 
London local activity. And all this has been done at a merely nom- 
inal increase in the rate of taxation. 

The Engineering Magazine for February contains two interesting 
articles, one by Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., the present Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning of New York City, on " Municipal Cleansing 
and Public Health," the other by Mr. D wight A. Jones, on the " Rela- 
tion of Railways to Municipalities." Colonel Waring discusses the 
sanitary surroundings of great cities and maintains that their con- 
dition is to be tested by " the ' health rate ' rather than by the ' death 
rate.' There are more deaths in the United States every year from 
distinctly preventable diseases," he says, "than have been caused by 
yellow fever and cholera together in all the thirty years since the 
war." The subject is to be viewed from the standpoint of (i) con- 
struction, and (2) administration. Of the two the latter is the more 
important Mr. Waring lays stress upon the necessity of active 
co-operation of the citizens in the work of keeping the streets free 
from refuse. 

The December number of the Jahrbucher fur Nationalokonomie 
und Statistic, contains the second of a series of articles by Dr. Willi 
Verges on " The Origin and Growth of German Cities and Their Gov- 
ernment." In the January number A. Wirminghaus publishes the 
first of a series of articles on the relation of urban to rural population. 
It is interesting to note that the increase of population in the German 
Empire has been confined exclusively to cities and towns with a pop- 
ulation exceeding 2000. There has been not only a relative, but an 
absolute diminution of rural population during the period 1870-1890. 
This is brought out clearly in the following table : 
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1871 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 



Urban 
Population. 



14.790.798 
16.657.172 
18,720,530 
20,478,777 
23.243.229 






36.1 

39-° 
41.4 
43-7 
47.0 



Rural 
Population. 



26,219,352 
26,070,188 
26,513.531 
26,376,927 
26,185,241 



u c 



63-9 

61.0 

58.6 
56-3 

53-° 



41,058,792 
42,727,360 
45.234.o6l 
46,855,704 
49,428,470 



13 



1. 00 
1. 14 
0.70 
1.07 



Cities with a population of over 100,000 which contained but 4.8 per 
cent of the total inhabitants in 1871, represented 11.4 per cent in 1890. 

The same phenomena is to be found in France, where the nrban 
population (in cities of over 2000) has increased from 8,646,743 in 
in 1846, to 13,766,508 in 1886, whereas the rural population has de- 
creased from 26,753,743 to 24,452,395 during the same period. The 
same is true of Austria, where the urban population formed less than 
20 per cent of the total in 1843, while in 1890 more than one-third 
reside in cities with a population exceeding 2000. In England the 
urban population formed but 50 per cent of the total inhabitants in 
1850 ; in 1891 the percentage had increased to 71.7 per cent 

The Revue Politique et Parlementaire presents an article on " The 
Budget of the Ministry of the Interior," by Mr. Joseph Reinach. Mr. 
Reinach discusses the results of a decentralizing policy as regards 
local police. With the exception of Paris and Lyons, the control over 
the local police is given to the local authorities. The author claims 
that this policy has been detrimental to the efficient administration of 
police matters. The remedy for the laxity in the administration of 
this department is the direct administration of the police department 
by state authorities. 
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